University Widens its Niche in the Patenting Process 


Four patents issued in 1988 are 
among the first to be issued under 
the University Patent Plan 
developed in 1985. Before then, all 
university patents went through a 
federal patenting agency. 

_eathe 1985 policy created a Patents 
1 ‘oyalties Committee, which 

px «ms the first review of patent 
requests by University researchers 
and forwards patentable 
applications to a patent agency for 
filing. The steps prior to formal 
filing can take up to a year; the 
time from then until the issue of 
the patent typically is 18 months in 
the United States and two years in 
Canada. 

The University’s increased 
involvement in the patenting 
process is part of the Technology 
Transfer Program within the Office 
of Research Services. The goal is to 
facilitate the development of 
commercial applications of 


technologies developed in academic 


laboratories, thereby generating 
royalties for the University. 


Automatic Oxygen Uptake 
Rate Measurement Device 


Waste water treatment plants rely 
on microorganisms to eat sewage, 
and those organisms need oxygen 
as well as nutrients. Dan Smith 


(Civil Engineering) has developed a 
simple way to measure the rate at 
which that oxygen is used, thereby 
gaining valuable information to 
improve plant operations. Such 
measurements usually are 
performed manually, and often 
infrequently. Dr. Smith’s device 
performs the task automatically, 
every 20 minutes. 

In addition to systematic 
data-gathering, Dr. Smith’s device 
provides for the rapid detection of 
toxic waste entering the plant, as 
oxygen use drops suddenly when 
toxic material kills the 


microorganisms. Early detection 
means damage can be contained 
before untreated or poorly treated 


water is discharged into the river. 

Another benefit is potential 
savings. Regular monitoring can 
indicate just how much oxygen the 
microorganisms need at a particular 
time, preventing the pumping of 
excess air into the tank. Running 
an air compressor costs more than 
$1 million a year, so even a small 
improvement in efficiency would 
save money. 

The device also can be used to 
check the quality of the treated 
water being discharged, a feature 
that will become increasingly 
important as environmental 
standards rise. 


Continued on page two 
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Thomas Etsell (left) and Wasyl Kunda have developed a simple, safe, and 
inexpensive method of recovering silver from photographic waste (see page two). 
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Successor Matching Grant Program 


In the Speech from the Throne, 
17 February, a third matching 
endowment program was 
announced, effective 1 April this 
year, providing $80 million to 
match, one-for-one, dollars 
donated by individuals or 
corporations. 

The first two matching 
endowment funds were 
extraordinary success stories, and 
raised more than $385 million in 
enrichment funding for Alberta’s 
postsecondary institutions—the - 
most generous support in the 
country. 

However, as an election was 
called three days after the throne 
speech, confirmation and details of 
this third matching grant program 
will not be available until after the 
new government has been formed. 

Thus far, indications are that the 
$80 million is likely to be over five 
years, with matching on a 
one-for-one basis. Dollars only will 
be matched—not gifts in kind, such 
as art and books. Each institution 
will probably be given a fixed 


dollar amount of matching money, 
and it will be up to the institution 
to decide which donations to 

match. 
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Antihypertensive 
Reduced Pyridyl 
Derivatives 


Edward Knaus and Michael 
Wolowyk have created drugs that 
treat high blood pressure more 
effectively and with less danger 
than was earlier possible. 

Calcium figures importantly in 
muscle contractions, and 
contractions of blood vessels can 
cause narrowed arteries and high 
blood pressure. That problem can 
be treated with drugs called 
calcium channel antagonists, which 
restrict calcium’s passage into cells. 
The effect is that blood vessels 
relax and blood pressure is 
lowered. 

Early versions of such drugs 
worked equally well on the two 
different types of muscle found in 
the heart and in blood vessels. As a 
result, the lack of calcium relaxing 
the blood vessels at the same time 
was weakening the heart muscle. 

However, Drs. Knaus and 
Wolowyk developed a new class of 
compounds that act selectively. 
They perform the desired relaxing 
effect on certain types of blood 
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vessels but do not act on the 
muscle tissue in the heart. The new 
drugs also are longer-acting, which 
allows lower doses and fewer side 
effects. 

Since the patent application was 
filed on this work, Drs. Knaus and 
Wolowyk have developed yet more 
compounds that can in fact 
stimulate heart muscle while they 
relax blood vessels and lower blood 
pressure. 


Silver Recovery 
from Photographic 
Waste Solution 


Recovering silver from 
photographic waste has been 
possible for some time, but most 
methods have been inefficient 
and/or costly. Wasyl Kunda and 
Thomas Etsell have developed a 
method that is simple, safe, and 
inexpensive. 

Unexposed photographic and 
X-ray film is coated with a 
substance containing silver halide 
crystals. During exposure and 
development, some of the silver 
halide changes to silver metal, 
leaving a visual image. The 
remaining silver halides are 
removed when the developed film 
is treated with fixer solution. That 
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waste solution then contains 
80 percent of the silver originally 
on the film. 

Recovering silver from the waste 
is attractive to high-volume 
industrial users, and is important 
to environmental safety. Silver is a 
pollutant, in the concentration 
typically found in fixer solution; a 
second pollutant is sodium 
thiosulfate, the chemical that pulls 
the unreacted silver from the film. 

The recovery process involves 
mixing a small amount of nitric 
acid into the fixer solution. The 
resulting chemical reaction 
separates out a residue containing 
silver sulphide, which converts to 
metallic silver when it is heated. 

The advantage of the process is 
that it requires no special 
equipment so it can be used 
anywhere, including small 
hospitals or photoprocessing labs 
in rural areas. 

Since the filing of this patent, 
Drs. Kunda and Etsell have 
continued to look for 
inprovements. Soon they will be 
ready to patent another silver 
recovery system using a less 
expensive reagent than nitric acid; 
that process also will preserve the 
sodium thiosulfate, which means 
the fixer solution can be recycled. 


Targeting Conjugates 
of Albumin and 
Therapeutic Agents 


Mark Poznansky (Physiology), has 
found a way to improve the 
treatment of certain 
enzyme-deficiency diseases. 

Organs and tissues rely on 
enzymes for normal functioning, 
but in certain genetic diseases 
those enzymes are missing fro ~™ 
the body. Enzyme-replacemen. | 
therapies have been available, but 
with limited success. 

Dr. Poznansky has found that 
binding an enzyme to insulin can 
effectively target it to specific cells, 
where it works much more 
effectively than an equivalent 
amount of drug or than the 
enzyme in free form. Tests of heart 
and respiratory muscle revealed the 
presence of an enzyme delivered 
through an insulin-enzyme 
complex, where none had been 
detected after comparable 
administrations of the enzyme in 
free form or bound to a substance 
other than insulin. 

Since the insulin-enzyme 
complex was patented, Dr. 
Poznansky has continued to refine 
the process of delivering enzymes 
to the appropriate cells and into 
the proper compartments within 
cells. Clinical trials are beginning to 
test the effectiveness of this 
therapeutic approach. 


Wei Bei-hai: EFF Distinguished Visit-« 


Wei Bei-hai is a Distinguished 
Visitor to the University of Alberta, 
1 to 23 March. His visit, which is 
sponsored by the Department of 
Anthropology, the Faculty of 
Nursing, and the Department of 
Physiology, is made possible by a 
grant from the Endowment Fund 
for the Future. Dr. Wei’s visit is 
being coordinated by the 
Interdisciplinary Committee for 
Health Anthropology. 

Dr. Wei, who was born in 
Nanchang, Jiangxi Province, 
People’s Republic of China, is a 
physician, trained in both Western 
and traditional Chinese medicine. 
He has conducted scientific 
research on traditional Chinese 
medicine for the past 30 years. He 
specializes in treating digestive 
disorders, liver diseases, obesity, 
and diseases of old age. He is 
interested in the medical traditions 
of China’s national minorities, and 
the sociocultural aspects of 
integrating Western and traditional 
medicine. 

Dr. Wei is the director of the 
Beijing Research Institute of 
Traditional Chinese Medicine. He 
also directs such projects as a study 
of the treatment of viral hepatitis 


by traditional Chinese medicine, a 
study of the combined use of 
traditional Chinese medicine and 
Western medicine in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases of the 
digestive tract, a study of the 
development of diseases of the 
spleen and stomach resulting from 
internal injuries, and a study of the 
diagnosis and treatment of obesity 
and male sexual dysfunction by 
traditional Chinese medicine. 

While at the University of 
Alberta, Dr. Wei will give two 
public lectures and various 
workshops, seminars, and 
colloquia. He will also travel to 
northern Alberta to meet with 
Native healers in conjunction with 
joint research being conducted with 
the Project for the Study of 
Traditional Healing Practices, 
directed by David Young 
(Anthropology). 

His first public lecture (7 March) 
will deal with traditional medicine 
in China; his second public lecture 
(22 March) will consider how to 
combine the best of traditional and 
Western medicine. Dr. Wei’s, 
translator will be Charles Pei, 
director of the Edmonton Centre of 
Chinese Heritage Studies. 


AAS:UA to Hold Referendum 
on Rejoining CAUT 


The Canadian Association of 
University Teachers (CAUT) is the 
only national organization which 
represents the academic staff of 
~f>~ada’s universities. Staff at the 

[ srsity of Alberta were 

irtsuumental in its formation in the 
early 1950s. It now represents some 
22,000 academic staff, and the only 
major universities whose faculty 
associations are not currently 
members are the University of 
Alberta, the University of 
Saskatchewan, Université de 
Montréal and Université du 
Québec. 

The Association of the Academic 
Staff of the University of Alberta 
(AAS:UA) resigned its membership 
in CAUT in June 1986. Resignation 
was the final step in a long attempt 
to persuade CAUT to change its 
organization and operations. Other 
universitites supported AAS:UA’s 
position. Consequently, CAUT has 
undergone such an extensive 
reorganization that AAS:UA 
Council recently voted 
unanimously to recommend to 
AAS:UA members that the 
association seek to rejoin CAUT. 

The next stage of the rejoining 
procedure will take place during 
March. It is a referendum of all of 
the statutory members of AAS:UA 


asks simply: “Do you want 
( JA to rejoin CAUT?” 
nder CAUT’s by-laws at least 
50 percent of the members of 


AAS:UA must answer “yes” before 
AAS:UA can rejoin. Fifty percent of 
those who vote is not adequate, 50 
percent of the membership is 
required. The officers of AAS:UA 
urge their members to vote and not 
to consign their ballot to the “large 
file”. The council unanimously 
recommends that members vote 
“yes”; the officers are sure that 
each member will vote as he or she 
thinks right, and urge all members 
to vote. 

The ballots and the information 
required for an informed decision 
will be sent to members on 
6 March. An information meeting 
will be held on 15 March at 3:30 
p-m. in TLB2 Tory Building. CAUT 
President Peter King of the 
University of Manitoba, and Past 
President John Evans of Memorial 
University, Newfoundland, have 
accepted an invitation to attend 
this meeting. 

The annual general meeting of 
the AAS:UVA will be on Tuesday, 
21 March, at 3:30 p.m. in TLB2 
Tory Building. Members will be 
given an opportunity to ask about 
the issue during the AGM. The 
ballots will be counted at 8:30 a.m. 
on Wednesday, 29 March. 

The AAS:UA will be pleased to 
answer any questions concerning 
this issue, at 492-5321." 


*This article was submitted by John 
Bertie, President, AAS:UA. 


‘Sharing Our World’: 
International Week ’89 


A celebration of the University’s 
international resources, expertise 
and interests begins Monday, 

6 March, in the form of the fourth 
annual International Week. This 
year’s theme, “Sharing Our 
World”, will be in evidence for 
six activity-packed days (6 to 

11 March). 

It’s the experience which the 
more than 1,500 foreign students 
from 85 countries and the 
hundreds of Canadian students 
who have studied, worked and 
volunteered abroad, bring to 
campus that flavors the Week. For 
instance, hundreds of delicacies are 
made by the various student 
7 »s for the Food Fair and 
: n students give presentations 
on their particular country or 
customs during the noon hour 
“Passport to the World” series. 


The Week will once again have 
other regular features such as 
cultural performances, displays and 
craft fairs. The development 
education activities will focus on 
the relationships between 
development and the environment, 
in particular Canada’s relationship 
with the Third World. A highlight 
of the Week is a dance complete 
with reggae and Latin American 
music on 10 March in SUB’s 
Dinwoodie Lounge. Proceeds from 
the dance will be donated to 
support a development project in 
El Salvador and provide study 
abroad scholarships. 

Most of the International Week 
events will take place in the 
International Centre, 172 HUB 
International. For full details of the 
Week’s activities, telephone 
492-2692.0 


Constitutional Studies 


The Centre for Constitutional Studies of the 
University of Alberta invites vou to attend 


The McDonald 
Constitutional Lecture 


Centre for 


delivered bs 


Ronald Dworkin 


Professor of Jurisprudence, Osford University 


“Equality, Democracy and 


Constitution: 
We The People In Court” 


Monday, March 13, 1989 
8:00pm 


Tory Lecture Theatre (TL-11) 
University of Alberta 


Reception to follow at the Faculty Club 
R.S.V.P. — Acceptances Only 492-3681 


Centre d’études 


constitutionnelles 


CITL Session Rescheduled 


Due to extreme winter conditions, 
the session “Improve Teaching 
Through Peer Consultation,” 
originally scheduled for 31 January, 
was postponed. The new date is 
9 March (2:30 to 4 p.m., 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway). 

Jim Newton, one of the 
University’s experienced peer 


consultants, will describe the peer 
consultation process and discuss 
non-confidential aspects of actual 
University of Alberta consultation 
experiences. Participants will learn 
how peer consultation may 
enhance their own efforts towards 
teaching improvement. 


There will be NO Information Session 
for APOs in March. Please disregard 
previous announcements about a session 
during this month. 


March is Red Cross Month 


Be a blood donor 


this month, and save three lives. 


Red Cross Blood Centre, 8429 - 114 Street 
For opening hours, call 431-0202 
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Letters 


Attention Proponents of ‘Equity’ 


@ If there is a real case for the University to set aside the 
statement of its commitment to the principle of equal 
opportunity —whereby preferential treatment on the basis of a 
candidate’s sex, race, and other inherent characteristics is 
explicitly rejected—then the proponents of “equity” should 
advance it. By denigrating opponents’ intelligence rather than 
debating their arguments, and by introducing red herrings 
(Nellie McClung’s 1914 crusade for woman suffrage, for 
example), the supporters of the new policy merely befog the 
issue. In the hope of focusing attention on the implications and 
immediate consequences of the University resorting to a 
principle that legitimates discrimination on the basis of sex in 
order to engineer a desired end, I offer the following comments. 

The circumstances responsible for the numerical imbalance of 
the sexes amongst our faculty have largely disappeared. There 
now exists a growing pool of qualified female academics; hence, 
it may be anticipated that the proportion of female faculty will 
gradually increase. The question at issue is whether that process 
should be artificially hastened by deliberately discriminating in 
favor of women; and, as a corollary, at what point will the ratio 
be considered sufficiently “equitable” for the policy to be 
discontinued or amended? One proposal (Folio, 9 February) 
suggested 40 percent, but would feminists accept such a 
continuing numerical imbalance? And what is to be the 
“equitable” proportion of religious and visible minorities (some 
of whom will, unfortunately, be of the wrong sex)? 

Since, in practice, equity supersedes the principle of equal 
opportunity, and since, implicitly, there is commitment to a 
policy of preferential treatment, I would recommend that the 
University amend its advertisements to make the meaning of its 
commitment unambiguous and render unequivocal how equity 
is to be applied. At the very least, advertisements should state 
that sex is a factor which will be taken into account in the 
selection process, until sexual balance has been achieved. 

If the aim is to accelerate the process of replacing men with 
women, a system of quotas must be envisaged. How those 
quotas are to be determined, and by whom, are matters of 
immediate concern not only to applicants for positions at this 
University, but also to those who may be involved in the 
selection process. 


Hugh Wilson 
Department of History 


A Different Approach 


@ Though the modest proposal of Francien Niekus was 
exquisitely satirical it unfortunately hits close to home. The 

very fact that some people took it at face value without 
understanding the allusion to Swift's Irish baby eating is cause 
for concern. The equity issue is one that strikes at the very core 
of human philosophy and tends to bring out the animal in each 
of us. As humans living together in a collectivity of sorts we act, 
react and interact among people of difference. We look 
differently and think differently and if we are very brave we act 
differently. But our society has a very particular level of 
difference tolerance. Some differences are just not acceptable. 
The gender gap as it is known is not necessarily the difference 
between men and women as it is between the perception of and 
tolerance of difference. Racial differences and differently abled 
people have not been adequately addressed in this University’s 
discussion of equity, perhaps because they are too different. 
Women academics can be discussed because they are similar 
enough to men academics that their difference can be discussed 
openly. In this case the difference is their biological ability to 
bear children and their socially determined responsibility to raise 
them alone. We talk about women but really mean white, 
able-bodied women without even considering the problems of 
disabled men, women of colour or Native women with 
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disabilities. The issue is not can or should women be hired into 
positions of status. 

The issue is tolerance of difference. Understanding and 
respecting difference is being able to promote diversity in the 
University. Respecting difference means accommodating it so 
that individuals are not prohibited from employment on the - 
basis of their difference, for example, disability, race or parental 
status. Martin Tweedale and Susan Jackel have both pointed out 
that a distorted view of reality is being presented to the students 
of this University. If they are to take their rightful place as 
inheritors of this society, how can they ever learn to understand 
difference if they are never exposed to it? I suppose the point 
here, if hiring of academics and any staff is done by those in 
existing positions of authority and who judge on the basis of 
their ideas of excellence and competence, is that people with 
differences will never be represented until those in power can 
tolerate, understand and finally revere and accommodate those 
differences. It might be interesting to consider the legal grounds 
that students of the University might have to file a human rights 
complaint against the University for presenting them with a 
predominantly white, male, able-bodied faculty and thereby 
embedding systemic discrimination in the most impressionable 
minds of students. 


Tanis Doe 
Career and Placement Services 


Debate Not Always Attuned to Real Issue 


Wi It’s good to see, at long last, some vigorous debate in Folio. 
But it is regrettable that so much has focused on the claim that 
women should be kept out of the University, which almost no 
one on campus believes any more. The real issue is whether 
sexist discrimination—this time against men—is to be allowed to 
continue under a new guise. 

The merit of Professor Tweedale’s letter (Folio, 9 February) is 
that it attempts to justify the view that “the overwhelming 
predominance of males on the academic staff is bad for the 
educational environment,” in contrast to others who talk as if 
proportional representation of social groups on staff were of 
value in itself. He fails to indicate, however, whether his claims 
are the result of any previous research or merely his personal 
beliefs. Is there any empirical evidence that the academic 
ambience is considerably less comfortable for women students 
because of the predominance of male staff? Is there any evidence 
that students select their courses (or course sections) on the 
basis of the gender of the instructor? Isn’t Tweedale’s belief that 
students want to be with their “own kind” the type of thinking 
which has led to gender segregation, to stereotypes, and to 
keeping women out of many spheres of life altogether? Is it the 
role of the University to perpetuate and reinforce those 
stereotypes? At the end of a century that can pride itself on 
having made great strides toward integration in all domains, are 
we to move back toward segregation? 

Tweedale’s claim that the predominance of males on staff 
gives students of both sexes a distorted view of the intellectual 
potentials of men and women can be construed as patronizing. 
It implies that students see a simplistic correlation between 
number of academic staff and intellectual potential, and that 
they are not smart enough or sophisticated enough to realize the 
historical and cultural reasons for the present imbalance. Let me 
add that using reverse discrimination to change this situation 
may well create or reinforce that perception by implying that 
women can’t do it on their own. 

As for Tweedale’s suggestion that the present situation 
discourages capable women from pursuing academic careers, 
and thus narrows the field of talent from which academics are 
drawn, it ignores the existence and the contribution of those 
women of all ranks who teach, carry out research, direct theses; 
those who have achieved national and international recognition 
in their fields; and those who as chairs, deans and 
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vice-presidents contribute to the administration of our 
institution. Those women’s accomplishments are clearly a signal 
to all who will listen that it can be done. The question of why it 
has not been done by more is a separate issue, which should be 
dealt with elsewhere. 

-. There may be some merit to Tweedale’s claim that students 
C- deprived of points of view which are more likely to arise 

‘om women’s experiences. It is difficult, however, to see how 

this applies to the hard sciences, which is precisely the area 
where the strongest gender imbalance resides. I would like to 
suggest that, rather than viewing women in terms of whatever 
functions some would like them to perform (look after children 
in the home, as per Freeman, Folio 26 January; provide a model 
for female students, improve the academic ambience at the 
University, etc., as per Tweedale), we should grant them what 
every individual is entitled to—the right and the responsibility to 
organize freely her/his life and career. 

Tweedale’s candid admission that “efforts to eliminate the. . . 
predominance of males on the academic staff .. . will involve 
some discrimination against males in academic hiring” is 
refreshing. By contrast, one is often under the impression that 
terms such as “affirmative action” and “employment equity” are 
mere euphemisms, or code words, for “reverse discrimination.” 
The situation at this University certainly deserves to be clarified. 
On one hand, GFC policy, under the heading of “Measures to 
Prevent Discrimination in Appointments,” reaffirms the principle 
of equal consideration of all candidates for all positions 
“regardless of race, religious beliefs, colour, sex, physical 
disability, marital status, age, ancestry or place of origin” (48.2.3 
b). On the other, recent letters to Folio suggest—albeit in a less 
straightforward way than Tweedale’s—that this policy is 
perceived as promoting discriminatory measures against males. 
If such a perception is a misinterpretation, a clearly worded 
statement to that effect by the policy makers would serve a 
useful purpose. If, in fact, Tweedale is right, honesty would 
dictate that prospective graduate students be apprised of the 

‘ituation (e.g., in our advertising brochures and posters, and in 
ie University Calendar) so that they can plan their careers 
accordingly. 

The most fundamental objection to a policy of reverse 
differential treatment is that it amounts to replacing alleged 
discrimination committed by some individuals, and is rightly 
viewed as unacceptable, by legislated discrimination. 
Discrimination in any form is an affront to human dignity, and 
one must be wary of any attempt to provide justification for it. I 
find Tweedale’s efforts in that direction particularly 
unconvincing. He begins with the claim that other 
considerations are not “necessarily irrelevant,” but he does not 
show that they outweigh the need for academic excellence, 
much less the need for the respect of fair treatment. We know 
that some people will be hurt by the advocated policy, but do 
we know that any will be helped? 

Moreover, discriminatory hiring policies do not attack the 
problem at its roots—which are essentially cultural in 
nature—but merely attempt to manipulate the symptoms, in this 
case the statistics. The unfortunate consequence of such an 
approach is that, by failing to eliminate the real causes of gender 
imbalance, i.e., by not promoting the social forces and the level 
of awareness necessary to induce a certain percentage of 
individuals in given groups to prepare themselves for certain 
positions, it makes it necessary for discrimination to go on 
forever in order to ensure proportional representation. 

I believe that most of us dream of a world free of 
discrimination of any kind. I am equally convinced, however, 
that the way to achieve such a goal is not by means of 
discriminatory policies. The whole approach of proportional 
representation seems to me misguided, focusing as it does on 
C  1w numbers and ignoring the conditions behind them. What 


we must strive for is a society where all have the same 
opportunities, and allow individuals to choose according to their 
personal preferences. 


Bernard Rochet 
Department of Romance Languages 


‘Minoritygroupitis’ Strikes 

MI feel compelled to comment upon Professor Tweedale’s actual 
endorsement of employment discrimination as expressed in his 
letter of 10 February. 

There are some disturbing elements in our colleague’s view of 
the employment equity issue, the most significant being the 
facility with which he is able to advocate future illegality in 
employment processes so as to compensate for past 
discrimination. “Remedial” discrimination is no more acceptable, 
thanks to our bill of rights, than is the primary or elemental 
form. The justifiable frustration of existing and potential female 
academics notwithstanding, it is reckless to advocate further 
unethical tampering with the hiring process in order to cleanse 
academia’s conscience of guilt derived from its historic 
chauvinism. We have readily acknowledged the unacceptability 
of past behavior in this matter. What may now be expected is 
that the victims prove that those actions were unjustified so that 
our self-flagellation will not have been in vain. 

Whereas I can agree with Professor Tweedale’s analysis of 
existing conditions, I heartily disagree with his vision of the 
future. Unfortunately, and probably with the best of intentions, 
he may have fallen victim to that highly prevalent, divisive 
condition which could be described as minoritygroupitis. The 
affliction affects members of, or sympathizers with, an electoral 
group of citizens which is quantitatively, and therefore 
politically, significant enough to get itself officially recognized as 
a minority group. The ailment is manifested by extreme 
hypersensitivity to the status quo and an insatiable desire for 
officially-sponsored, effortless, immediate solutions to personal 
problems. Despite our colleague’s willingness to succumb to this 
disease, it seems unfair to relegate women, or female academics, 
to the ranks of its victims because I see little merit, and even less 
dignity, in a group requesting special consideration from society 
while simultaneously attempting to stress its own adequacy. I do 
not wish to associate that contradictory, unflattering image with 
our better halves. 

With regard to the principle of sub-dividing the community 
into a fragmented mass of minority groups in order to afford 
them special privileges, there is much basis for concern as to the 
ultimate, undemocratic influence of such thinking upon the 
future cohesiveness of society. Because of the obvious biological 
and social interdependence of the sexes and their 
unquestionable intellectual equivalence, there is really no need 
to dwell further upon “la différence”, except perhaps for 
aesthetic purposes. However, political and social guarantees are 
essential in order to formally, and finally, acknowledge the 
rights which accompany total equivalence. But any document 
containing those rights should describe them in human rather 
than in male-female terms. Humans, period, must enjoy totally 
uniform privileges if a system is to describe itself as democratic. 
As stated previously, all that is practical, and legally acceptable, 
as a solution to this very real problem is that a university 
guarantees equality of opportunity to future academics and that 
a sensitive, reactive mechanism be established to deal with any 
deviation from a democratically structured employment process. 


D.F. Mulcahy 
Faculty of Dentistry 


Ed. note: Folio will not publish any more letters on the employment 
equity issue unless they are judged to contain a new idea or approach. 
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Francess Halpenny: 
EFF Distinguished Visitor 


Francess Halpenny, professor 
emeritus of Library and 
Information Science, University of 
Toronto, is on campus as the guest 
of the Faculty of Library and 
Information Studies. Her visit 

(27 February to 10 March) is 
sponsored by the Endowment 
Fund for the Future, Distinguished 
Visitors Program. 

A former professor and dean of 
the Faculty of Library Science at 
the University of Toronto, 

Dr. Halpenny has been associated 
with the University of Toronto 
Press for more than 40 years, 
serving at different times as editor, 
managing editor, and associate 
director (academic), as well as, 
from 1969, general editor of the 
Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography/Dictionnaire biographique du 
Canada (DCB/DBC). In 1983, in 
recognition of her contribution to 
the arts, humanities and social 
sciences, she was awarded the 
prestigious Molson Prize by the 
Canada Council, which cited the 
procedure of the DCB/DBC as a 
“model of excellence” for scholarly 
research. 

Dr. Halpenny has been the 
recipient of many other awards, 
including honorary degrees from 


Guelph (1968), Dalhousie (1978), 
Memorial and York (both 1982), 
New Brunswick (Saint John) (1983), 
Queen’s (1985), Laval (1986), and 
McMaster (1987). A Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada since 1977, 
she was appointed an Officer of the 
Order of Canada in 1979, and 
promoted to Companion in 1984. 

The author of numerous articles 
on contemporary scholarly 
publishing and editing, and a 
member of a variety of editorial 
and advisory boards, Dr. Halpenny 
is much sought after as a speaker 
on subjects relating to publishing 
and the work of the DCB/DBC. 

Dr. Halpenny will be talking 
about “Canadian Publishing in the 
1980s” on 2 March, 12:30 to 1:30 
p-m., and on the Dictionary of 
Canadian Biography on 7 March, 11 
a.m. to noon, in the Faculty of 
Library and Information Studies, 
3-01 Rutherford South. 

During her stay she will meet 
with members of Canadian Studies, 
the Library Council, the 
Association of Professional 
Librarians of the University of 
Alberta, the University of Alberta 
Press, and Alberta Culture and 
Multiculturalism. 


President of Academy of 
Leisure Sciences Shares Expertise 
With Students, Staff and Public 


The President of the Academy of 
Leisure Sciences has a busy 
schedule before him. 

Geoffrey Godbey, a 
Distinguished Visiting Professor in 
the Department of Recreation and 
Leisure Studies until 15 March, will 
address various classes, deliver the 
inaugural Elsie Marie McFarland 
Lecture, and participate in the 
Department of Sociology’s brown 
bag seminar series. 

Dr. Godbey, professor in the 
department of recreation and 
parks, Pennsylvania State 
University, has a certain familiarity 
with such activity having made 
approximately 100 presentations 
in recreation and leisure studies in 
17 countries. 

With regard to professional 
consultation, his most recent 
project concerns the redesign of 
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General Motors automobiles based 
upon leisure needs. 

The McFarland Lecture, named 
for the former Chair of the 
Department of Recreation 
Administration (later Recreation 
and Leisure Studies), will take 
place on 6 March at 5 p.m. in 
2-135 Education North. Dr. 
Godbey’s topic is “Leisure and 
Recreation: The Emerging Centre of 
the Economy.” 

At the brown bag seminar, 8 
March, Dr. Godbey will speak on 
“The Life Cycle of Second Home 
Ownership - From Fantasy to 
Factionalism.” The seminar will be 
from noon to 1 p.m. in 5-15 Tory 
Building. 

Dr. Godbey has written seven 
books, the latest of which is The 
Evolution of Leisure: Historical and 
Philosophical Perspectives. 


Francess Halpenny: A gala in her honor will be held Friday, 10 March, in 
1-17 Rutherford South, at 4:30 p.m. Everyone is invited. 


Nominations for Academic Staff 
to Serve on the Board of Governors 


This summer there will be vacancies on the Board of Governors for two 
academic staff representatives. These positions are currently held by 
Dr. Gouri Gourishankar and Dr. Linda Woodbridge. There will be an 
election in April to fill one vacancy and an election in June to fill the 
second vacancy. 


The procedures which govern these elections are contained in Section 
22 of the GFC Policy Manual and are contained in the University 
Secretariat, 2-5 University Hall. 


Nominations are now sought from among members of the continuing 
academic staff, including faculty members, APOs, FSOs, Librarians, 
soft-tenure faculty (e.g., Heritage Scholarship and NSERC Fellows), 
and continuing part-time counterparts to any of these academic staff 
categories. 


Please note that at least one of the two academic positions on the 
Board must be held by a full-time faculty member who does not hold a 
senior administrative position. Since this is the first of the two 
elections, any member of the academic staff described is eligible to 
serve. 


Nominations should be submitted in writing to Ellen Schoeck Solomon, 
2-1 University Hall, must be supported by the signatures of five other 
academic staff (as described in the paragraph above), and must be 
received by 13 March 1989, 12 o’clock noon. Nominees must be willing 
to serve, and will serve a three-year term on both the Board and 
General Faculties Council. A biographical sketch of the nominee should 
accompany the letter of nomination. 


If you have any questions, contact Ellen Schoeck Solomon at 492-543u 
or on PROFS (ESOLOMON). 


Profile: Brian Rolseth, 
Biochemical Technologist, 


Entomology 


The basic experiments Brian 
Rolseth helps run on tsetse flies in 
a biochemistry laboratory here in 
€ ~“-ozen climes of Edmonton 

&__. someday have an economic 
impact on countries in the steamy 
tropics of Africa. “Tsetse flies 
spread sleeping sickness in humans 
and cattle,” explains Rolseth. One 
goal of the genetic work he’s 
involved with is the “ability to 
produce sterile male flies for 
release eventually.” 

Rolseth crosses tsetse flies (the 
pupae are imported from Africa) 
and through biochemical assays, he 
maps genes on chromosomes. By 
crossing species and sub-species, 
researchers are trying to determine 
why the males become sterile when 
the matching is done in a certain 
direction. “We do polyacrylamide 
gel electrophoresis,” explains 
Rolseth. “We have a synthetic gel, 
make a slab, put a sample of 
ground up tsetse fly in it and run 
an electric current through it. We 
separate all the proteins and stain 


achievement. Mark Perry, 
the 1988 recipient, is 
pictured with Margaret 
Oneschuk and Dick Behm, 
PCL Vice-President (Human 
Resources) . . . James 
DeFelice (Drama) 
participated in a panel 
discussion—“The Canadian 
Playwright Finds His Voice 
and His Theatre—”at the 
Northwest Drama 


the festival. 


Activities 


Leszek Kosiniski (Geography) has been elected 
Honorary Member of the Société de Géographie in 
Paris. Established in 1821, it is the world’s oldest 

. The Council on Library 
Resources (Washington, D.C.) has awarded a research 
grant to Sheila Bertram and Merrill Distad (Library 
and Information Studies) for the purpose of developing a plan 
for the regional sharing of legal, scientific, technical, and medical 
periodicals among university libraries in Western Canada. Based 
in part upon an existing database of more than 2,000 such titles, 
with records of individual library holdings, work on the project 
has already begun, and is scheduled for completion in mid-year 
1990 . . . The Nick Oneschuk Memorial Scholarship is presented 
to a fourth-year Civil Engineering student for superior academic 


geographical society . . 


Conference held at the University of Alaska, Anchorage, 2 to 5 
February. Professor DeFelice was also a guest of the American 
College Theatre Festival held at the University of Alaska. He 
vas one of the judges for the finals of the Irene Ryan Acting 
Competition and an adjudicator for six productions presented at 


for specific emzymes ... each 
gene on each chromosome in an 
animal codes for proteins which are 
different from one another.” 

The bands of these proteins or 
‘alleles’ show up, and are noted as 
‘fast’ or ‘slow’. Breeding the insects 
to get strains that are pure ‘fast’ 
and pure ‘slow’ and then crossing 
them yields information the 
researchers need, Rolseth indicates. 
But the work proceeds slowly. It 
takes a year to get pure lines of 
individuals with only the alleles 
they’re interested in, he adds. 

Originally from Camrose, Rolseth 
began his science degree at 
Camrose Lutheran College, 
completing it in the University of 
Alberta’s Department of 
Entomology in 1968. Employed at 
the department since 1970, he 
explains that enzyme biochemistry 
on mosquitos, horseflies and bed 
bugs eventually led to the genetic 
research on tsetse flies. Working 
primarily for Ron Gooding, he says 
that as he has learned more about 


Brian Rolseth carries out polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis in the name of science. 


the research over the years, he’s 
become more responsible for the 
design and operation of the 
experiments. 

Computerized equipment has 
dramatically speeded up data 
analysis. “It’s all very high-tech,” 
says Rolseth, who now spends 
much of his time writing programs 
for the genetic work as well as 
nerve impulse analysis. “It hasn’t 
changed the basic kind of 
information, but you are able to 
collect more information more 
rapidly and analyze it faster,” he 
explains, adding that with 
programs for analyses, “you can 
run thousands of them.” 

Away from campus Rolseth 
enjoys hiking and canoeing with 
his wife and son, camera at the 
ready. “I love photography .. . 


nature, close-ups, travel 
photography when I get the 
chance.” He’s also in the midst of 
building an Adirondack guide boat, 
the wooden craft half completed in 
his basement. 

“T’ve always been fascinated with 
doing things,” he explains, a trait 
he has demonstrated by taking 
apart and putting back together his 
house in Scona. 

He brings that same approach, 
on an intellectual level, to his job. 
“You have to have the ability to be 
creative, to experiment and not be 
afraid to do something ‘far out,’ 
hoping maybe this will work.” 

Solving the mysteries in research 
is a constant challenge. “I like 
being able to explore the 
unknown,” Rolseth says. 


Vehicle Pool Savaged 


Someone staged their particular 
version of demolition derby at the 
University’s vehicle pool at 
Parklands Farm during the night of 
23 February. 

Ten vehicles were damaged as 
one person broke into the premises 
at 114 Street south of 61 Avenue 
and went on an estimated two- to 
three-hour rampage. 

Two of the vehicles had to be 
written off, the other eight were 
severely damaged, said Doug 
Langevin, Director of Campus 
Security. 

Not content with wrecking a van, 
dump truck, a stationwagon, four 
sedans and three trucks, the 
individual drove into the doors and 
walls, broke every window in the 
place, pulled the metal stairway to 
the mezzanine floor from the wall 
and smashed it, dumped and 
smashed tool chests and scattered 


the contents of all filing cabinets. 

Damage to the building and 
contents is estimated at $400,000; 
damage to the ten vehicles is 
approximately $50,000, 

Mr. Langevin said. 

No usable fingerprints were 
found. 

Speaking with Folio last Friday, 
Mr. Langevin said it wasn’t known 
whether the building and the 
surrounding steel fence would 
have to be replaced. 

The vehicle pool is somewhat 
removed from residential areas, 
with the closest houses being about 
800 metres away. 

The area is checked once each 
night, but it’s one of many 
locations on Campus Security's 
rounds. 

The vehicle pool did not contain 
an alarm system. 
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National Librarian Paying a Visit to Faculty of Library and Information Studies 


Marianne Scott, national librarian 
at the National Library of Canada, 
will be on campus Friday, 

10 March, as the guest of the 
Faculty of Library and Information 
Studies. 

Before her appointment to her 
current post in 1984, Scott was 
successively law librarian (1955 to 
1974) and director of libraries (1975 
to 1984) at McGill University, 


where she also lectured in the 
Faculty of Law. Her distinctions 
include an honorary LLD awarded 
by York University in 1985. 

The author of a number of 
articles in the field of law 
librarianship, she continues to edit 
the Index to Canadian Legal Periodical 
Literature, of which she was a 
co-founder. A prominent member 
of many professional and academic 


organizations including the 
Canadian Library Association and 
the Association of Research 
Libraries, Marianne Scott currently 
chairs the Conference of Directors 
of National Libraries. 

She will deliver an open lecture, 
“Toward 1990 - the National 
Library of Canada,” on 10 March at 
9 a.m. in the Faculty of Library and 
Information Studies, 3-01 


Successful Final PhD Oral Examinations 


Name 


Department 


Final Thesis Title 


Stefan Baldursson 


Secondary Education 


Pedagogy of Writing” 


Supervisor 


“Technology, Computer Use and the M. VanManen 


Rutherford South. She will also 
take part in the FLIS Students’ 
Association Careers Day. 


Currents 


Funding Opportunities 

for R&D in the 

Residential Area 

The Office of Research Services is 


Peter Theodore Bobrowsky Geology “Late Cenozoic Sedimentology and = N.W. Rutter sponsoring a discussion of “Funding 
Stratigraphy of the Northern Rocky pepartunities jor Resear and A 
; aye Pa evelopment in the Residential Area.” 
Mountain Trench, British Columbia Linden Holmen and Ian Bazley of the 
Innovative Housing Grants Program, 
Michel Boyer Immunology “Antigen Recognition by Poly B. Singh Alberta Municipal Affairs, will lead the 
18-Specific T Cell Hybridomas” discussion. 
Date: 10 March. Time: 3:30 p.m. 
: ‘ : . wo: Location: CW410 Biological Scie 
David Munro Gill Educational “Neuropsychological Characteristics H.L. Janzen Centre. ne ENS 
Psychology of Hallucinated Psychiatric Patients” 
. oo, . ; ‘Bring a Friend’ Social Evening 
Paul A. Jefferson Forest Science Discriminant Functions in Tree J.R. Butler The Faculty Women’s Club of the 
Breeding” University is holding a “Bring a Friend” 
social evening on 14 March from 7:30 to 
Gregory J.V. Lynch Geology “Hydrothermal Zoning in the Keno __B.E. Nesbitt Tee a ed, hie hes tre ast 
Hill Ag-Pb-Zn Vein System, Yukon: All club members are welcome. C , 
A Study in Structural Geology, 434-7392 or 434-6365 for further 
Mineralogy, Fluid Inclusions, and information. 
Stable Isotope Geochemistry” 
Institute for Nordic Studies 
Ian David MacDonald Chemistry “Oxygenase Activity of Some H.B. Dunford Aims to Fill Vacancies 
Peroxidase Enzyme Systems” The Canadian Institute for Nordic 
Studies is accepting nominations to fill 
. . , , two vacancies on its board of direct 
Kris Cameron Magnusson —_ Educational “A Study of the Relationship L.L. Stewin in the category of academic staff. The 
Psychology Between Holland’s Theories of term of office is two years commencing 
Vocational Choice and the Prediction eae P enations wens accepted 
“” efore arch at the office at 
of Success for Job Seekers CW401 L, Biological Sciences Centre, or 
call 492-8914 for further information. 
Richard Mrazek Secondary Education “A Methodology for Assessing and M. Nay 
Enhancing Canadian Context in ‘An Evening With Paul Davenport’ 
Science Instruction The University of Alberta Education 
Alumni Association invites members of 
Paul Charles Paquet Zoology “Behavioral Ecology of Sympatric W.A. Fuller the University community to attend its 
Wolves (Canis lupus) and Coyotes (C annual banquet and social on 18 March 
. ae . . : at the Westin Hotel. 
latrans) in Riding Mountain National Paul Davenport, President-Elect of the 
Park, Manitoba” University of Alberta, is the guest of 
honor. 
Jacqueline Francoise H. Zoology “Potential Release of Phosphorus E.E. Prepas Festivities begin at 6:30 p.m. 


Shaw 


Narayana Prasad 
Srirangapatna 


Janice L. Tomlinson 
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Computing Science 


Educational 
Psychology 


From Shallow Sediments to 
Lakewater” 


“Design and Formal Specification of 
a Data Model and Language for a 
Database System for CAD 
Applications” 


“Language Processing Abilities of 
Reading Disabled, Low Achieving, 
and Normal Readers” 


W.W. Armstrong 


R. Mulcahy 


(cocktails); dinner is at 7:30. Cost: $27 
per person. 

RSVP to Barbara Chaffey, Alumni 
Office, 492-4523, by 10 March. 


Soviet Evening News 


The Department of Slavic and East 
European Studies invites all interested 
persons on campus to watch the 
evening news program, “Vremia”, from 
the Soviet Union, daily (Monday } 
through Friday) between 11 a.m. a 
noon. The broadcast can be seen in 4-36 
Arts Building. It is all in Russian—no 
translation service is provided. 


University Conducting a Survey 
of Sessional Appointments 


The Equity Office in collaboration 
with the AAS:UA and the 
Associate Vice-President (Academic 
Administration) is undertaking a 
comprehensive study of sessional 
pepointments (part-time contractual 
' ‘mic appointments) at the 

we. ersity of Alberta. 

All persons holding academic 
appointments of a contractual 
(limited term) nature and paid out 
of University funds will be sent 


Films, Films and 
More Films 


A cinematic confluence of 
documentary, drama and 
avant-garde styles will occur on 
campus this weekend. 

The Ninth Annual Third World 
Film Festival, 3, 4 and 5 March, 
will consist of some 60 films, 

15 workshops based on different 
film themes, live entertainment and 
an international food fair. 

The films, festival organizer 
Kevin Flaherty hastens to point 
out, are not about “these poor 
people in the Third World.” 
Rather, they’re about the attempts 
and successes of people organizing 
and working together to effect 
positive changes in their lives in 

3 of survival, human rights 
dignity. 

A number of Canadian-produced 
films will be officially launched at 
the festival, Flaherty says. 

Films will be shown in the Tory 
Turtle; workshops will be held in 
classrooms located between the 
Turtle and the Henry Marshall 
Tory Building. 

Admission for the three days 
is $15. 


questionnaires which seek to learn 
as much as possible about the 
nature of these appointments and 
about the persons who hold them. 
The data will be used to 
recommend policy with respect to 
such appointments in the future. 

Mail-outs may be expected 
within the next few weeks. It is 
hoped that people will respond 
before leaving campus at the end 
of the winter term.0 


Last Call 
for Speakers 


Public Affairs will soon publish an 
updated version of the University’s 
Speakers Bureau list and brochure. 
If you haven't submitted your 
Speakers Bureau form yet, please 
do so by 9 March to ensure 
inclusion in the updated 
publication. 


Darkness at Neon 


A partial eclipse of the sun will be 
visible from Edmonton, weather 
permitting, on the morning of 
Tuesday, 7 March. 

The eclipse will begin at 10:27, 
reach its maximum at 11:28, and 
end at 12:29 MST, says Doug Hube 
(Physics). At maximum, 52.1 
percent of the diameter of the sun 
will be eclipsed by the moon. 

The observatory on the roof of 
the Physics Building will be open 
between 10:15 and 12:30. 

For further information, contact 
Dr. Hube at 492-5410.0 


Talks 


Heritage Cardiovascular 
Disease Group 


2 March, noon. Ray Lovlin, “Mechanisms 
by Which Arrhythmias are Potentiated 
During Reperfusion of the Ischemic 
Heart.” 2G2.01 Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 

9 March, noon. Norman J. Davies, 
“Energy Substrate Utilization in the 
Reperfused Myocardium. Limitations of 
Radionuclide Imaging.” 

2G2.01 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


Soil Science 


* rch, 12:30 p.m. W.D. Humphrey, 
4 ition of Black Spruce on Peats.” 
« darth Sciences Building. 
9 March, 12:30 p.m. J.A. Izaumalde, 
“Landscape Analysis via NOAA-AVHRR 
Data.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


Library and Information 
Studies 


2 March, 12:30 p.m. Francess Halpenny, 
general editor, Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography, “Canadian Publishing in the 
1980's.” 3-01 Rutherford South. 

7 March, 11 a.m. Francess Halpenny will 
talk about the Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography. 3-01 Rutherford South. 


CITL 


2 March, 12:30 p.m. Ted Blodgett, “A 
Reading of Virgil’s Aeneid, Book I.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

2 March, 2:30 p.m. Marion Nicely and 
Karen Kovach, “Hidden Learning 
Problems—How to Detect Them in Your 
Class.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

6 March, 3 p.m. Charles Williams, 
educational consultant and writer, 
“Images and Meaning.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

7 March, 3 p.m. Dick Zwicker, Grant 


MacEwan Community College, “A 
Discussion of Classroom Discussion.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

8 March, 3 p.m. Rose Marie Hague, 
“Suicide—Death or Life in Academia.” 
2-33 Humanities Centre. 

9 March, 12:30 p.m. Susan Jackel, 
“Team-Teaching.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

9 March, 2:30 p.m. Jim Newton, 
“Improve Teaching Through Peer 
Consultation.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 
13 March, 2:30 p.m. Roger Shiner and 
Robert S. Thornberry, “Journals in the 
Humanities.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 
14 March, 3 p.m. Dianne Kieren, 
“Andragogy and Other Myths About 
Teaching Adults in the University.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

15 March, 2:30 p.m. Paula Brook, 
“Reviving the Walking Dead: Increasing 
Involvement of Non-Involved Students.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

16 March, 12:30 p.m. Gordon Rostoker, 
“Publish and/or Perish: An Insider's 
Guide to Publishing in Scientific 
Journals.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

16 March, 3 p.m. Bob Mulcahy and 
David Peat, “Teaching 
Learning/Thinking Skills to Adults.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 


Medicine 


2 March, 3 p.m. H.C. Walter Heywang, 
retired vice-president, Corporate 
Research and Technology, Siemens, 
Germany, “Technology Transfer.” 
2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 4 March, 8:30 a.m. to noon. “My 
Stomach Hurts—"find out everything 
you wanted to know about ulcers... 
and more. A free public education 
forum. Sponsor: Glaxo Canada Inc. 
Information: 469-5747. Bernard Snell 
Hall, Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 
8 March, 3:30 p.m. Tak Wah Mak, 
professor of biophysics and 
immunology, University of Toronto, 
“The T Cell Receptors in Normal and 
Malignant Cells.” Bernard Snell Hall, 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


Rural Economy 


2 March, 3:15 p.m. Ruth Deacon, dean 
emeritus, College of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, “Resource 
Management and the Rural Family 
Environment.” 519 General Services 
Building. 

6 March, 3 p.m. “Departmental Debate: 
Philosophy and Direction of PhD 
Programs in Agricultural Economics.” 
Debaters: Murray Hawkins, Peter 
Apedaile, Travis Manning, Michael 
Percy, and John Asafu-Adjaye. 
Moderator: Fredoun Ahmadi-Esfahani. 
511 General Services Building. 

9 March, 3:15 p.m. Heath Coles, 

“A Risk-Return Analysis of Beef Feedliot 
Investment in Alberta.” 519 General 
Services Building. 


Sociology 


2 March, 3:30 p.m. K. Mahadevan, dean 
of arts and professor of population 
studies, $.V. University, Tirupati, India, 
“Bio-Social Determinants of Mortality in 
India.” 5-15 Tory Building. 

3 March, noon. Dr. Mahadevan, “Culture 
and Society in India.” 

5-15 Tory Building. 

6 March, 3 p.m. Dr. Mahadevan, “India’s 
Population Explosion and its 
Regulation.” 14-6 Tory Building. 

17 March, 10 a.m. Bob Sass, director, 
Labour Studies, University of 
Saskatchewan, “Occupational Health 
and Safety: A Public Policy Perspective.” 
Co-sponsors: Organizational Analysis 
and Sociology. 4-16 Business Building. 


Entomology 


2 March, 4 p.m. Cecilia P. Reyes, 
“Philippine Thrips: A Perspective.” 
TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

9 March, 4 p.m. D.A. Craig, “Blackfly 
Tails from the South Pacific: The 
Backside of Paradise.” TBW-1 Tory 
Breezeway. 


Plant Science 


3 March, 12:30 p.m. H.R. Pappu, 
“Molecular Plant Breeding: New 
Approaches to Engineering Virus 
Resistance in Crop Plants.” 

1-06 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 

7 March, 12:30 p.m. K. Conn, 
“Allelopathy —Chemical Warfare 
Between Plants. Some Mechanisms of 
Action.” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 

14 March, 12:30 p.m. A. Lowther, 

“A History of Photosynthesis: 400 B.C., 
19th Century.” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 


Animal Science 


3 March, 3 p.m. Zhirong Jiang, “Dietary 
Egg Components and Cholesterol 
Metabolism.” 1-13 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 

10 March, 3 p.m. Shannon Scott, “Effect 
of Cold on Protein Synthesis in Calves.” 
1-13 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 

17 March, 3 p.m. Marcus Yu, “Some 
Alternatives to the Use of Chemicals in 
Farming.” 1-13 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 


Economics 


3 March, 3 p.m. Peter Kennedy, Simon 
Fraser University, “On Using Intuition 
in Forecasting New Product Growth.” 
8-22 Tory Building. 


Statistics and 
Applied Probability 


3 March, 3 p.m. T.M. Nearey and R.S. 
Tomlin, “Problems in the Analysis of 
Categorical Data in Linguistics.” 

657 CAB. 


English 


3 March, 3 p.m. Rudy Wiebe will read 
“The Spatial Perception of Ice,” the 
opening of his new book, Playing 

Dead —a contemplation of the Arctic. 

5-20 Humanities Centre. 

16 March, 4 p.m. R.J.S. Grant, “Pictish 
and Anglo-Saxon Confrontations: The 
Battle of Nechtansmere Reconsidered.” 
L-3 Humanities Centre. 


Zoology 


3 March, 3:30 p.m. William Bemis, 
Department of Zoology, University of 
Massachusetts, “Multiple Evolutionary 
Origins of Jaw-Opening Systems of 
Vertebrates.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

10 March, 3:30 p.m. L.K. Kaczmarek, 
Yale University School of Medicine, 
“Regulation of Prolonged Changes in 
Neuronal Excitability.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

17 March, 3:30 p.m. Linda Fedigan, 
“Reproductive Success and Life Histories 
of Female Monkeys.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


Boreal Institute 
and Zoology 
6 March, noon. John Hogenbirk, “Climate 
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Change and a Northern Wetland: Fire, 
Drought and Plants.” B-105 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

13 March, noon. Milton Freeman, “Mired 
in Contradiction: Research Whaling, 
Coastal Whaling and the 1982 
Moratorium.” B-105 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


Genetics 


6 March, 12:30 p.m. James Haber, 
professor of biology, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts, 
“Frequent Sources of Aneuploidy in 
Mitotic and Meiotic Yeast.” 

G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 

9 March, 4 p.m. Allen Good, Plant 
Biotechnology Institute, Saskatoon, 
“Co-ordinate Induction of Anaerobically 
Expressed Genes in Barley.” 

G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 

16 March, 4 p.m. Peter McCourt, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Whitehead Institute, “Characterization 
of Mutants and Genes Involved in 
Arabidopsis Germination.” 

G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Club IDC 


6 March, 2 p.m. Gilles Lamoureux, 
special adviser to CIDA on the 
environment, “Environmental 
Education—Challenges for the Last 
Decade of the Millennium (1990-2000).” 
4-110 Education North. 

10 March, 2 p.m. Douglas Wahlsten, 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Waterloo, “Limitations of Genetic 
Explanations in Education.” 

4-110 Education North. 


Women’s Studies Program 


6 March, 4 p.m. Thelma McCormack, 
professor of sociology, York University, 
“The Nature and Purpose of Feminist 
Interdisciplinary Research.” 

5-20 Humanities Centre. 

7 March, 7:30 p.m. Professor 
McCormack, “What Does Feminist 
Research Have to Offer?” 

L-3 Humanities Centre. 


Recreation and Leisure 
Studies 


6 March, 5 p.m. The Elsie Marie 
McFarland Lecture—Geoffrey Godbey, 
professor of recreation and parks, 
Pennsylvania State University, “Leisure 
and Recreation: The Emerging Centre of 
the Economy.” 2-135 Education North. 


Biochemistry 


7 March, 12:30 p.m. R. Bruce Wallace, 
chairman, Division of Biology, Beckman 
Research Institute, City of Hope, 
“Application of Synthetic DNA to 
Human Gene Mapping.” 

2-2 Medical Sciences Building. 

8 March, 4 p.m. Dr. Wallace, “Genetics 
and Disease.” 2-27 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


Political Science 


7 March, 12:30 p.m. Lynda Lange, 

“The Promise and the Limits for Women 
of Macpherson’s Retrieval of 
Liberal-Democratic Theory.” 

10-4 Tory Building. 


Nursing, Anthropology 
and Physiology 


7 March, 1:30 p.m. Wei Bei-hai, director, 
Beijing Research Institute of Traditional 
Chinese Medicine, China, “Caring for 
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Chinese Patients in Western Hospitals.” 
2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 

7 March, 3 p.m. Dr. Wei, “Herbal 
Control of Obesity.” 2F1.04 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

7 March, 8 p.m. Dr. Wei, “Traditional 
Medicine in China.” B-2 Tory Lecture 
Theatre. 

9 March, 3:30 p.m. Dr. Wei, “The Role of 
the Sick Person in Chinese Society.” 
14-6 Tory Building. 

13 March, 4 p.m. Dr. Wei, “The Nursing 
Profession in China and the Role of 
Nurses in Chinese Hospitals.” 2F1.04 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


Forest Science 


8 March, noon. Y. Hiratsuka, Northern 
Forestry Centre, “Western Gall Rust of 
Hard Pines in the Prairie Provinces.” 
4-1 Mechanical Engineering Building. 
15 March, noon. Xie Chang Yi, “Mating 
System and Genetic Structure of Thuja 
Orientalis Linn.” 4-1 Mechanical 
Engineering Building. 

16 March, 1:30 p.m. University Forestry 
Research Symposium. 2-21 Humanities 
Centre. 

16 March, 3:30 p.m. Mike Apsey, 
president and chief executive officer, 
Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, “New Dimensions in the 
Development of Forest Policy: Lessons 
from the Trenches.” L-1 Humanities 
Centre. 


Techniques in Cell and 
Molecular Biology 
Seminar Series 


8 March, noon. Phil Barker, “Raising and 
Characterizing Monoclonal Antibodies.” 
Presented by Anatomy and Cell Biology. 
6-28 Medical Sciences Building. 


Educational Psychology 


8 March, 1 p.m. Joan Freeman, European 
Council for High Ability, “Issues in 
Gifted Education: A European 
Perspective.” 2-135 Education North. 


Physics 

8 March, 3:30 p.m. L.A. Turski, Polish 
Academy of Sciences, “Metriplectic 
Dynamics—New Paradigm or an Old 
Idea in a New Guise?” 631 Physics 
Building. 

10 March, 2 p.m. J. Dixon, University of 
Warwick, United Kingdom, “Localized 
Vibronic States in Solids due to the 
Jahn-Teller Effect.” V-121 Physics 
Building. 


Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical 
Sciences 


8 March, 4 p.m. John R. Bend, chairman, 
Department of Pharmacology and 
Toxicology, University of Western 
Ontario, “Isozyme Selective 
Mechanism-Based Inhibitors of 
Cytochrome P-450.” 

4069 Dentistry-Pharmacy Centre. 
Funded by AHFMR. 

9 March, 4 p.m. Dr. Bend, “Cell Selective 
Toxicity in the Lung: Role of Pulmonary 
Metabolism.” 6069 Dentistry-Pharmacy 
Centre. Funded by AHFMR. 


Geography 

8 March, 4 p.m. Marie Morisawa, 
Department of Geological Sciences and 
Environmental Studies, State University 
of New York at Binghampton, “Effects 
of Urbanization on Rivers.” TBW-1 Tory 
Breezeway. 


Comparative Literature 


8 March, 4 p.m. S.J. Schmidt, Universitat 
Siegen, West Germany, “Concrete 
Poetry as Self-Reflection of the Literary 
System.” L-4 Humanities Centre. 

15 March, 4 p.m. Professor Schmidt, 
“Genre Problems in Television.” 

L-4 Humanities Centre. 


Family Studies and 
Rural Economy 


9 March, 7:30 p.m. Ruth Deacon, dean 
emeritus, College of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, “The Family 
System: Uniqueness of Interpersonal 
and Managerial Interactions.” 

L-1 Humanities Centre. 


East Asian Languages 
and Literatures 


10 March, 2:30 p.m. Fourth Annual 
Students’ Speech Contest in Japanese. 
Sponsored by the Consulate-General of 
Japan in Edmonton and the Japan 
Foundation, Tokyo. 2-37 Law Centre. 


Literary Theory 
Lecture Series 


13 March, 4 p.m. Janice Williamson, 

“Of Arcades, Pleasure Domes and Plain 
Consuming: A Socialist-Feminist 
Reading of West Edmonton Mall.” 

L-3 Humanities Centre. 


Religious Studies 


14 March, noon. Randi R. Warne, 
program director, Continuing Education, 
St. Stephen’s College, “Never Retract, 
Never Explain, Get the Thing Done and 
Let Them Howt!: The Rip-Roaring 
Christian Feminism of Nellie L. 
McClung.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 


Boreal Institute 
for Northern Studies 


14 March, 12:30 p.m. Lynda Lange, 
“Take Our Word: Ethical and 
Methodological Parallels in Women’s 
Studies and Native Studies.” 14-6 Tory 
Building. 


Classics 


14 March, 3:30 p.m. Haijo J. Westra, 
University of Calgary, “Critical 
Approaches to Medieval Latin 
Literature” (with special reference to the 
methodologies of Curtius, Auerbach, 
Jauss, and Peter Dronke). 

1-8 Humanities Centre. 


Applied Mathematics 
Institute 


15 March, 4 p.m. F.A. Baragar, 
“Mathematical Modelling of Muscle 
Recruitment Patterns in Jaw Mechanics.” 
657 CAB. 


Federation of Canada-China 
Friendship Associations 


15 March, 7 p.m. Free slide-show 
presentation by the association's 
president, Molly Phillips, who has 
travelled throughout China extensively. 
172 HUB International. 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue 


16 March, 3:30 p.m. Rev. Paul Fachet, 
Newman Theological College, “A 


Jewish-Christian Interpretation of the 
Torah.” Faculty Lounge, St. Joseph’s 
College. 


Art and Design 


16 March, 5 p.m. Denise Leclerc, 
National Gallery of Canada, “The Crisis 
of Abstraction in Canada: The Fifties.” 
2-20 Fine Arts Building. 


School of Native Studies 


17 March, noon. Thomas R. Berger, 
professor of Law, UBC, and a forn 
member of the BC Supreme court, 
“Native Peoples: Their Rendezvous With 
History.” Co-sponsors: Law, Boreal 
Institute of Northern Studies, History, 
and Educational Foundations. B-1 Tory 
Lecture Theatre. 


Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies 


17 March, 7:30 p.m. Bohdan Kordan, 
Department of Social Sciences, Grant 
MacEwan Community College, 
“Internment of Ukrainians in Canada 
During World War I: The Castle 
Mountain Experience.” Heritage 
Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


Law 


18 March, 9:30 a.m. Saturday Morning at 
the Law School— “Wills and Estates.” 
Law Centre. 


The Arts 
Exhibitions 


FAB Gallery 


Until 12 March. “ASTECS—"current 
works by 12 technical staff in the 
Department of Art and Design. 

14 to 26 March. “Pressing Matters” - 
an exhibition by senior printmaking 
students. 

14 to 26 March. Anthony Caro— 
recent sculptures. 


Bruce Peel Special 
Collections 


Until 25 March. “Three Centuries of John 
Bunyan: The Progress of a Pilgrim.” 
B-7 Rutherford South. 


Films 


Germanic Languages 


8 March, 7:30 p.m. “Stadtpiraten” (1986). 
Free admission. 141 Arts Building. 


Music 


2 March, 8 p.m. Faculty Recital—William 
H. Street, saxophonist, accompanied by 
Alexandra Munn, pianist. Convocation 
Hall. 

3 March, 8 p.m. Meet the 
Masters—recital by Thomas Brandis, 
violinist, accompanied by Helmut 
Brauss, pianist. Admission: $10/adults; 
$5/students and seniors. Convocation 
Hall. 

4 March, 10 a.m. Meet the 

Masters— Chamber Music Masterclass 
with Thomas Brandis, violinist. 
Admission: $5. 3-46 Fine Arts Buil 

5 March, 8 p.m. Encounters IV. 
Admission: $5/adults; $3/students and 
seniors. Convocation Hall. 


7 March, 8 p.m. Grant Maxwell, DMus, 
solo piano recital. Convocation Hall. 


Intramural Programs 


Open to academic and non-academic 
staff as well as to students. 492-5705. 


Men’s Program 


14, 15 and 16 March, 7:30 p.m. Men’s 
ing Doubles Snooker Tournament. 

‘leadline: 7 March, 1 p.m. 

Ne 

Women’s Program 

14 to 23 March, 7:30 p.m. 5-On-5 

Basketball. Entry deadline: 7 March, 

1p.m. 

22 March, 7 p.m. Ringette. Entry 

deadline: 15 March, 1 p.m. 


Co-Rec Intramurals 


14, 15 and 16 March. Snooker and 
Snacks. Entry deadline: 8 March, 1 p.m. 


Positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, these advertisements are 
directed to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents. 


Academic 


Reference Librarian 


The University of Alberta Library invites 
applications for a Health Sciences 
Librarian. Reporting to the Health 
Sciences Reference and Collections 
Coordinators, the incumbent will be 
responsible for the provision of Library 
sggmces including: Library instruction, 
( database searching, reference 

, liaison and collection 
development. Work will include a focus 
on disciplines serving rehabilitation 
medicine. 

The successful candidate will have a 
degree in Library Science from an 
accredited program, as well as reference 
experience within a health sciences 
library. Related education and 
knowledge of the literature relevant to 
rehabilitaiton medicine are assets. 

This position will be filled as a 
two-year term, which may become 
permanent, at the Librarian 1 level with 
a minimum salary of $26,564. 

Candidates should send a curriculum 
vitae, transcripts of academic records, 
and the names of three references to: 
Mr. J. Teskey, Acting Chief Librarian, 


ATLIN 


5-02 Cameron Library, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J8. 
The position is open until filled. 


Business Manager 
Department of Medicine 


The Department of Medicine invites 
applications for the position of Business 
Manager. The Business Manager is 
responsible for the reporting, 
accounting, finance and health care 
billing aspects of a Departmental 
Practice Plan of 65 physicians and for 
the interaction of the department with 
the University and University 
accounting offices. 

A recognized accounting designation 
or an MBA with a finance background is 
preferred. Experience in computer 
accounting packages, particularly 
LOTUS and ACCPAC, is essential. Both 
strategic thinking and attention to detail 
are required. 

Salary will be in the $40,000 range. 

Send by 6 March letters of application, 
including curriculum vitae and the 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of three references, to 
Mr. J. Charles Morrison, Director, 
Division of Administrative Services, 
Department of Medicine, University of 
Alberta, 2F1.24 Walter Mackenzie 
Centre, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2R7 


Support Staff 


To obtain further information on the 
following positions, please contact Personnel 
Services and Staff Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia 
Hall, telephone 492-5201. Due to publication 
lead time and the fact that positions are filled 
on an ongoing basis, these vacancies cannot 
be guaranteed beyond 24 February. For a 
more up-to-date listing, please consult the 
weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin 
and/or the postings in PSSR. 


Clerk Steno II (Trust), Computer 
Engineering, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Typist H (Trust), Physical 
Education and Sport Studies (Fitness 
Unit), ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Steno III (Part-time), Health 
Sciences Laboratory Animal Services, 
($711-$893) (prorated) 

Clerk Steno Hl, Occupational Therapy, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Zoology, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist III, Personnel Services and 
Staff Relations, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist II, Physical Plant, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Library Clerk II, Faculté Saint-Jean, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Student Records Processing Clerk II 
(Term to 5 October 1989), 
Rehabilitation Medicine, 
($1,584-$2,023) 

Administrative Clerk, Faculty of 
Extension (Business and Professional 
Unit), ($1,584-$2,023) 
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Administrative Clerk, Personnel Services 
and Staff Relations, ($1,584-$2,023) 

Administrative Clerk, Physical Plant, 
($1,584-$2,023) 

Office Services Senior Clerk (Term to 
1 January 1990), Forest Science, 
($1,785-$2,297) 

Senior Accounts Clerk, Provincial 
Laboratory, ($1,785-$2,297) 

Departmental/Executive Secretary, 
Medicine (Education and Research), 
($1,785-$2,297) 

Equipment Assistant I, Support Services, 
($1,469-$1,863) 

Technician I (Trust), Medicine 
(Dermatology), ($1,643-$2, 109) 

Technician I (Trust), Medicine (Muttart 
Diabetes Centre), ($1,643-$2,109) 

Technician I (Trust/term to 1 April 1991), 
Psychiatry, ($1,643-$2, 109) 

Technician I/II (Trust), Faculty of 
Dentistry, ($1,643-$2,397) 

Maintenance Worker I, Physical Plant, 
($1,714-$2,200) 

Biology Technician II/Technologist I 
(Trust), Genetics, ($1,863-$2,611) 

Biology Technologist I (Trust), Genetics, 
($2,023-$2,611) 

Administrative Assistant I, Faculty of 
Extension (Business and Professional 
Programs), ($2,023-$2,611) 

Maintenance Worker II, Housing and 
Food Services, ($2,023-$2,611) 

Chemical Technologist II, Animal 
Science, ($2,200-$2,851) 

Technician IV, Physics, ($2,397-$3,113) 

Programmer Analyst III (Trust), Physics, 
($2,851-$3,896) 


For vacant Library positions, telephone 
492-3790. 

Library Clerk II, Library (Database 
Management), ($1,276-$1,584) 

Library Assistant I, Library (Database 
Management), ($1,469-$1,863) 


Advertisements 


Accommodations available 


Sale - University area, Belgravia. 
Spectacular, contemporary, two 
storey, three bedrooms plus den, 
enclosed sunroom, beautiful 
condition. Asking $158,000. Ed 
Lastiwka, 437-7480, 437-4984, Royal 
LePage Realty. 

Rent - Large, four-bedroom, executive 
house. Fully furnished, 3 1/2 baths, 
many extras, close to University. 
Available July 1989-June 1990 (or 
negotiable). Dr. Siddiqui, (403) 
434-6127. 

Rent - Fully furnished townhouse. 
May-July. $695. 435-1710 or 432-5731 
bus. 

Sale - Windsor Park. Upgraded, 
three-bedroom bungalow on large, 
treed lot. New Kelly Wayne kitchen, 
new wiring, gleaming hardwood 


floors, new double garage. $129,500. 
Hugh Moncrieff, Re/Max Real Estate, 
438-1575. 

Share - House, 74 Ave. 106 St. 
Preferably female, non-smoking. 
Furnished, washer, dryer. Rent $275 
plus shared utilities. Available 
1 March. Call Ruth at 433-2516, 
422-7333. 

Rent - Riverdale. Sparkling, new, 
two-storey, two-bedroom home. 
March 1989. $1,200/month. Western 
Relocation Services Limited. 438-1044. 

Rent - Country living downtown! 
Unique setting, near river, 
one-bedroom, furnished home. May 
1989. Two-year lease preferred. 
$900/month. Western Relocation 
Services Limited. 438-1044. 

Sale - Four bedroom, finished basement, 
sauna, 2 1/2 baths, shower, (one full 
bathroom). Beautiful, park-like yard, 
patio, burglar alarm, many extras. 
Close to University, Southgate. 
$134,000. 436-3645, message. 

Sale - Ada Boulevard. Executive, 
two-bedroom bungalow with 
professionally developed basement. 
Incredible views of river valley and 
Edmonton skyline. Phone Jacqui Lee, 
Re/Max Realty, 455-6900. 

Sale - Garneau, exclusive area across 
from park. Original character, 
two-storey home with modern 
features, fixtures. Aristocrat kitchen, 
hardwood floors. $156,900. Randy 
Mayoh, Re/Max Real Estate, 458-8300. 

Rent - Garneau, 1,340’ bungalow. Ideal 
for individual or couple. 489-7998. 

Sale - Elegant, Ekert and Smith-built, 
2,200 sq. ft., 1 1/2 storey in Blue Quill. 
Quiet crescent. Three bedrooms and 
den. Phone 434-7259. 

Rent - Large, luxurious, furnished home 
in Bearspaw, for one year beginning 
July 1989. Prefer to leave family dog 
with home. Rent negotiable. 435-8667, 
492-3454. 

Sale - Central. One-bedroom 
condominium. Large, south backyard. 
Woodburning fireplace in living room. 
Sliding door to patio. Good reserve 
fund. Underground parking, lots of 
storage. $72,500. Natalie, Re/Max. 
Realty. 438-1575, 438-5387. 

Sale - Garneau. Two storey, four 
bedrooms. Spacious, upgraded, 
well-maintained family home. Cool 
veranda, large south-facing deck. 
Quiet, treelined ave. One block to 
campus. $159,900. No agents. 
439-2461. 

Sale - Grandview split-level. Three 
bedrooms plus den. Solid wood 
throughout, two fireplaces, three 
baths, park-like yard. Asking 
$159,900. Andrea Hammond, 
435-5640, Royal LePage Realty, 
436-5080. 


Accommodations wanted 
Architect's family, presently housesitting 


CENTRE FOR THE ARTS 


A beautiful region among spectacular mountains and lakes in B.C. Here, 
with the assistance of outstanding artists and educators from Canada 
and Europe, one can find the concentration to focus on the exploration 
and development of personally and culturally significant art forms. The 
discoveries possible strengthen one’s potential to achieve works of greater 
depth. The courses are designed for practising artists, art teachers, art 
students, people from various disciplines within the applied arts, and 
some individuals with little formal art training. Brochures available. 


Scholarships available. Registration deadline: June Ist, 1989. 


isual Workout: June 13 — July 4, 1989 
.a three-week program offering an in-depth exploration toward professional 
competence in the visual language relevant to the expression of one’s work 


and life. For beginners and advanced. Tuition and accommodation: $700 


Concept and the Creative Process: July 11 — August 8, 1989 

An extraordinary four-week opportunity to work all day on your own creative 
explorations. An invigorating period of focused independent work, shaping 
your ideas into contemporary statements. For the searching advanced stu- 
dent, professional artist and teacher. Tuition and accommodation: $900 
For information call or write to: Atlin Centre for the Arts, 19 Elm Grove 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont. M6K 2H9 (416) 536-7971 

or UBC Creative Arts Program, Centre for Continuing Education, 

The University of British Columbia, 5997 lona Drive, Vancouver, B.C. 


V6T 2A4 (604) 222-5254 


After June 10th: Box 207, Atlin, B.C. VOW 1A0 (604) 651-7659. 
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for study leave, interested in 
providing this service for 1-2 years. 
University area, commencing 
anytime-September 1989. 439-1872 
after 6 p.m. 

Professional housesitter will care for 
your home for four months or longer, 
beginning September or October. 
References. 435-2453. 

Four- or five-bedroom, unfurnished 
house. From 1 June, for non-smoking, 
professional couple, three children 
and nanny. 436-5286. 

Two mature, University-employed 
women willing to housesit for any 
length of time from 1 April. 
References. Call Leanne, 492-0534, 
467-5331 (res.), or Sonia, 492-0979, 
433-8800 (res.). 

McMaster professor with family seeking 
study-leave house close to University. 
Three bedrooms. August 1989-August 
1990. (416) 627-9772 res., (416) 
525-9140 (ext. 3573). 


Goods for sale 


Cash paid for appliances, 432-0272. 

Wanted - Set of bicycle rollers. 492-5724, 
437-1391. 

Couch and loveseat, traditional, in 
midnight blue with Pindot accent. 
New. To view, call 492-5724, 437-1391. 


Services 


Donnic Word Processing - Since 1978, 
specializing in theses, manuscripts, 
etc. 453-2769. 

E.T. Tailors. Specializing in ladies’ 
apparel, alterations. Imported fabric. 
469-6292. 

8,000 years of civilization! Hittites, 
Greeks, Romans, Byzantines. 
Underground cities, Crusader castles. 
Turkey this autumn. Exclusive, small 
group. Golden Horn Tours. 10115 150 
St. T5P 1P2. 483-8288, 435-2129. 

David Richards carpentry, certified 
journeyman. Framing, finishing, 
drywall, taping, plumbing, electrical, 
plus all types of residential and 
commercial services. References. 
437-0794. 

Old-fashioned interior. Plaster 
refinishing repairs. Drywall services. 
All work guaranteed, references. 
Repair old plaster walls like new. If 
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SEVEN 


THEATRICAL SATURDAYS 
FOR KIDS 

Now youSee it. NoWyou do’jt! 

MAGIC *MASKS+* PUPPETS *CLOWNS PLAYS 


*MIME and MOREs 
MARCH 4 - APRIL 15 


Buy $5.00 individual tickets or Super package deals! 
Call our 24 hour Answering Service 


to reserve NOW 448-9000 


Introduce your child to Professional 
Theatre and Workshops! We have Shows 
for you from Montreal to Vancouver 
including internationally acclaimed 
pertormers, for your enjoyment 


you appreciate quality, please phone 
Stan, 479-6640, 459-5084 after 6 p.m. 

Planning a trip to Paris, Helsinki and 
Leningrad. Anyone who has recently 
visited and has information to share 
on accommodation, etc. Please call 
Mary, 492-4659. 

Canadian tax returns. Eberlein 
Consulting, 434-0563. 

Looking for a morning kindergarten? 
Belgravia School, 11605 74 Ave., offers 
top quality programs in small, secure 
setting. Registrations accepted in 
kindergarten through grade 6. 
Information, 435-5560. Kindergarten 
orientation, 9 March, 7 p.m. 

Blue Quill word processing, term 
papers, professional editing. 437-4356. 


WOODWARD'S 
TRAVEL 


Edmonton Centre 


Announces the 
appointment of 


Heather 


Tkachuk 


as Corporate 
Travel Planner 


She will be pleased to 
assist in all of your 
business and holiday 
travel needs 


Call Heather at 
423-9740 


Ne Triagonal Systems 


\ Incorporated 


Microcomputer Consulting / Contract Programming 
Macintosh, IBM-PC and compatibles 


Theodore J. Allen (403) 484 - 828. 


ATTENTION 
US. 
CITIZENS! 


Is April 15 or June 15 

your Tax Deadline? Our US. 
Tax Specialists can assist you 
in meeting this deadline. 
Contact Barry James or 
Delores Tripp at 

421-3111 for assistance. 


chartered 
accountants 


2700 Oxford Tower 
10235 101 Street 
Edmonton Alberta 
Canada T5J 3N5 


telephone 

(403) 421-3111 
telex 037-41572 
fax (403) 421-3052 


Coopers 
&Lybrand 


Need 
Accommodation 


for Guests? Visitors? 


“WHERE 
LUXURY 
BECOMES 
NECESSITY” 


Try our 
MacKenzie 
Guest Suites 


Private and Semi 
Private Washrooms 
Cable TV 


* Various spacious suite layouts 
* Bach/1 Bdrm./2 Bdrm. & 
Penthouse * Modern appliances 
© Marble floors « New carpet 
¢ Heated underground parking 

¢ Access to many retail outlets Uni . 
in complex - Grocery — Drugstore Ad hiversity 
~ Restaurants ¢ Indoor pool ANIYA of 
© Indoor tennis court ¢ Whirlpool Ra” Alberta 
* Sauna ¢ Large weight room 


* Professionally managed 
* Luxurious living everyday. 


439-4957 | 


8210 - 111 Street @e 


$30. up single 


or twin 


Conference Centre 
Housing & Food Servic 


4 Lister Hall 492-7200 


